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so that, as he himself said, "We shall be thirty per cent,
more fit to fight and we shall be ready for instant war!" 19
The next year he laid the keels for the first Dread-
noughts. These were to be far superior to anything afloat
and give the British navy a strength which no country
could menace. But their introduction more than doubled
the cost of capital ship construction. Furthermore, they
rendered relatively less important the older and smaller
types of vessel which had hitherto constituted England's
naval superiority. It enabled Tirpitz to follow England's
example, and be only a little behind her in the race in the
construction of this new type of vessel, which neither coun-
try had possessed hitherto; whereas in the older types of
vessel Germany was hopelessly behind. To express the
same thing in figures: England had authorized the laying
down by 1908 of 12, and Germany of 9 Dreadnoughts;
whereas the ratio between England and Germany in vessels
of the older pre-Dreadnought type was 63:26. Tirpitz also
believed that Germany, where sailors were conscripted in-
stead being paid wages for voluntary enlistment, and where
cost of ship construction was relatively low, could stand
longer and more easily than England the heavy strain of
naval expenditure. With this double advantage on Ger-
many's part, as it seemed to him, he was always skeptical
about the sincerity and motives of British proposals for
restriction of naval construction. He was steadily opposed
to any serious limitation on his own program, by which he
believed the German navy could gradually approach nearer
in strength to the British navy, though it might.never
actually equal it. It would have to pass through the "danger
zone" of inferiority, during which England might possibly
attack and destroy it in a "preventive" war. But he did
not think this danger great, especially if German diplomacy
avoided irritating England in other fields. Once safely
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